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DENMARK. 

By  Consul  Baylor  L.  Agrerton,  Coiienliagen,  April  2S,  1019. 

The  course  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Denmark  during  1918 
"was,  in  the  main,  a  continuation  of  the  conditions  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  influence  of  the  war  was  evident  in  all  lines.  The  block- 
ade became  more  eil'ective  during  the  year  and  influenced  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 
Exports  and  imports  dwindled,  and  such  surplus  stocks  as  existed 
were  drawn  upon  for  home  consumption.  The  signing  of  the  Dan- 
ish-American agreement  in  September  and  of  the  armistice  in  No- 
vember brought  about  little  actual  change,  except  a  slightly  increased 
import  of  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs  during  December. 
The  year  closed,  however,  with  brighter  prospects  for  the  immediate 
future  and  with  high  hopes  on  the  part  of  Danish  commerce  for 
an  increased  participation  in  the  world  trade  after  the  war. 

Effect  of  War  on  Economic  Conditions. 

Although  the  economic  life  of  Denmark  has  suffered  under  the  re- 
strictions created  by  the  war,  restrictions  in  part  imposed  by  the  bel- 
ligerents and  in  part  self-imposed  in  order  to  conserve  Danish  re- 
sources, the  nation  as  a  whole  has  not  suffered  in  the  same  degree 
the  hardships  that  have  been  the  lot  of  other  small  neutral  countries 
similarly  situated.  Denmark's  basic  industry  is  agricultural;  before 
the  war  its  principal  exports  were  the  products  of  its  farms  and 
dairies.  There  are  other  industries,  of  course,  but  they  do  not  form 
so  large  a  part  of  Danish  economic  existence  that  a  temporary  cut- 
ting off  of  their  market  and  raw  materials  would  cause  a  breakdown 
of  industrial  organization  in  the  nation  or  a  dangerous  percentage 
of  unemployment. 

The  country  has  been  essentially  self-sustaining  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned  and,  though  inconvenienced  by  the  lack  of  certain  articles 
of  food,  it  has  always  been  able  to  afford  a  liberal  ration  and  to  keep 
prices  sufficiently  low  to  avoid  widespread  suffering.  Coffee,  tea, 
and  other  tropical  products  were  for  a  time  not  to  be  had,  but  Danish 
agriculture  produced  a  sufficient  supply  of  Avheat,  rye,  potatoes,  veg- 
etables, meat,  milk,  butter,  and  other  essentials  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  domestic  consumption  and  to  afford  a  small  surplus  for  ex- 
port. A  sj'stem  of  rationing,  well  planned  and  strictly  adhered  to, 
secured  a  fair  distribution  of  tlicse  articles  of  food,  and  a  scheme  of 
maximal  prices  kept  them  within  the  reach  of  all  chisses  of  the  popu- 
lation. Unemployment  relief,  paid  by  the  State,  took  care  of  those 
thrown  out  of  work  and  enabled  them  ^o  tide  over  in  a  fairly  comfort- 
able way  the  period  of  industrial  depression. 
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Foreign  Trade  Restricted. 

War  restriction  of  foreign  trade  was  the  outstanding  feature  dur- 
ing 1918.  Only  small  quantities  of  goods  passed  the  Allied  block- 
ade, and  the  peoples  of  the  central^  powers  were  too  closely  engaged 
in  the  war  to  devote  very  much  energy  to  supplying  the  Danish 
demands.  Imports  from  German  and  Austrian  sources  steadily 
decreased  during  the  year  and  during  the  last  two  months  were 
negligible. 

Fioni  unofficial  sources  it  appears  that  Danish  foreign  trade  in- 
creased enormously  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916;  for  example,  the 
value  of  exports  of  Danish  products,  that  is,  goods  of  Danish  origin, 
during  these  three  years  is  reported  to  be  $22,800,000,  $44,500,000, 
and  $50,116,000,  respectively.  During. these  years  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  foreign  goods  imported  and  reexported  greatly  in- 
creased in  both  volume  and  value.  Beginning  with  1917,  however, 
blockade  restrictions  were  tightened,  and,  with  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  exports  from  that  country  and  the  Allies 
to  Denmark  were  virtually  prohibited.  The  Allied  blockade  and 
the  German  submarine  warfare  also  virtually  stopped  imports  from 
neutral  sources,  except  from  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  In 
this  manner  the  profitable  transit  trade  previously  carried  on  by  Den- 
mark was  brought  to  a  close.  Furthermore,  the  shutting  off  of  for- 
eign supplies  of  foodstuffs  forced  the  country  to  rely  more  and  more 
upon  the  products  of  its  own  fields  and  dairies,  and  the  exportable 
surplus  became  correspondingly  smaller. 

Danish  Imports  and  Exports. 

Official  statistics  showing  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports  for 
the  years  1917  and  1918  are  given  below ;  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison statistics  for  1913  are  also  given : 


Articles. 


Imports. 


1913 


1917 


1918 


Exports. 


1913 


1917 


1918 


Agricultural  implements 100  kilos  a.. 

Auinials,  live: 

Cattle head  - 

Horses do — 

Bicycles 100  kilos  a.. 

Bicycle  parts -do — 

Boots  and  shoes. . ..-. '. do — 

Breadstulls: 

Barley do — 

{;orfi  meal,  etc do — 

Flour—  '-    , 

Rve do 

Wheat do.... 

Maize do — 

Oats do — 

Rice  and  rice  products do — 

Rye do — 

Wheat do — 

Cement,  Portland tons. 

Cocoa 100  kilas  u . 

Coffee do... 

Cordage  and  twine do. . . 

Cotton do. . . 

Cotton  manufactures do. .. 

Cryolite tons- 
Dairy  products: 

But  tor 100  kilos  1  - 

Cheese do. . . 

Milk  and  cream do.  - . 


108, 361 

10, 856 
18, 054 

2, 265 
532 

2, 950 

427, 409 
91,882 

201, 526 

603,399 

4, 048, 750 

618, 054 

143,706 

2,169,363 

1,441,295 

214,813 

27, 304 

205, 504 

25, 045 

60, 096 

66; 346 

84, 661 

141,199 

6,  790 

58, 285 


58, 082 

44 
160 

2,865 
10,  f  32 

782 

101,. 385 
14,335 


44, 872 

28 

2,151 

1,667 

8,402 

244 

2,667 
1,100 


13, 124 

152, 969 

27, 913 

450 


300, 343 
34,285 


113, 840 
29, 201 


824 

2 

75, 160 

55,860 

2, 408, 227 

26, 632 

9,757 

9 

52,863 

40,715 

112,924 

10,524 

34  7,  .360 

5,346 

12,320 

9, 950 

.  3:^,679 

10, 694 

101,356 

27,918 

17,074 

1,509 

2S, 749 

450 

71,399 

17, 524 

5,966 

8,272 

172 

782,822 
14,118 

47,711 

22,  793 

15, 729 

33, 090 

13, 021 

13, 227 

117,913 

2,39.5,539 

1,182 

43, 524 

598 

165 

6,053 


1,287 
79 

81,801 

11,781 

20 

254 


77, 739 
70 

52, 715 

2,043 

51 

75 


1,210 
13,347 


1,408 


328 
363 


2 

180 


1,023,120 

3,097 

304, 234 


613, 993 
65,566 


145,  723 
53, 988 


«  100  kilos =220.46  pounds. 
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Articles. 


Earthen  and  china  ware: 
Brick- 
Building thousands. 

Fire 100  kilos  a. 

China  and  porcelain do — 

Crockery   and    sanitary    equipment, 

lOOkilosa 

Pipes  and  tubes 100  kilos  "■ 

Tiles thousands . 

Eggs dozen . 

Fish 100  kilosa . . 

Flint  pebbles tons . . 

Glass,  plate lOOkilosa.. 

Glassware do — 

Hay do — 

Hemp do — 

Hides  and  skins do — 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  n.  c.  s.: 

Beams  and  liars,  iron do — 

Chains  and  cables do — 

Hoop  iron do . . . 

Nails do 

Pig  iron do 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Plates do 

Kails,  railroad do 

Scrap  iron do 

Screws,  bolts,  and  nuts do 

AVire do 

Kaolin tons.. 

Leather 100  kilos  " . . 

Linoleum do 

Machines^sewing do 

Malt,  liarrey do 

Margarine do 

Matches do 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Bacon  and  pork do 

Beef,  fresh do 

Casings,  etc do 

Lard do 

Mutton,  etc do 

Stearin a. ^^o 

Tallow ^ do ... . 

Metals  and  manufactures  n.  e.  s.: 

Brass  manufactures do 

Copper  and  brass*  . ..-. do 

Copper  manufactures do 

Lead do 

Lead  plates do 

Metal  wast« do 

Tin do.... 

Zinc do 

Zinc  plates do 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin do 

Tar do.... 

Turpentine do 

Oilcake do 

Oils: 

Fish do.... 

Mineral — 

Gasoline do 

Other do.... 

Vegetable — 

Cottonseed do 

Soya-bean do 

Other do..'.. 

Pyrites tons.. 

Rubber: 

Raw 100  kilos  a.. 

Manufactures do 

Salt tons.. 

Seed: 

Beet 100  kilos  o.. 

G  rass do 

Silk  goods ...» do 

Straw do 

Sugar do. . . . 

Tea do.... 


Imports. 


1913 


464,045 

HS,  080 
11,&S3 

27, 235 

125, 332 

36, 373 

34,  734 

248, 029 

8,944 

52, 606 

22, 867 

831 

32, 494 

98,  600 

813,380 

19,537 

64, 874 

37,470 

441.419 

272, COS 

344, 759 

130.  242 

15,800 

26, 325 

133,292 

94,936 

14,569 

21,100 

5, 674 

8,963 

46, 474 

883 

9,489 
5,211 
8,  KB 
19, 109 
48,  434 
6,119 
1,  447 

9,405 

7,450 
22, 772 
28, 768 

7,384 
10,  ,592 

3,297 
10,511 
24, 122 

15, 478 

24,337 

5,124 

5, 948, 146 

34, 002 

84,101 

382,817 

40, 424 

2 

107, 155 

287, 765 

1, 153 

10, 126 

557, 251 

12,044 

69,987 

2,744 

14, lOS 

155, 581 

5, 399 


1917 


15, 915 

100, 403 

9,683 

19,461 

96,431 

4,800 


52, 949 


60, 612 
82, 980 


1918 


11, 133 
15, 956 

401, 104 

4,090 

45, 073 

10,032 

293, 716 

134, 552 

89,109 

26, 142 


9,462 
131,444 
3,160 
5,623 
9,541 
14,010 


5, 218 
10, 133 


21,728 


1,485 

84 

2,343 
10, 950 
14, 057 
14, 980 

7,440 


2,401 
8,615 
8,992 

6,707 
4,928 
1,643 
1, 528, 792 

12,972 

45, 426 
240, 450 

19, 193 


763 
34, 496 

1,274 
5, 030 

82,737 

2,950 

34, 160 

2,735 


20,622 
2,011 


9,932 

73, 206 

6,917 

12,839 

92, 868 

1,557 


54,287 


41,863 
49,440 


1,009 
964 

628,274 

4,927 

77, 189 

12,641 

291,342 

170,575 

243,988 

25, 122 


16,417 
134, 827 
2,372 
1, 824 
4,987 
2,806 


38 
7,826 


329 


3,408 
13 

968 
4,880 
4,286 
1,900 
4,910 


232 

15,528 

7,350 

3,298 

21,981 

1,240 

3,606 

17, 489 

8,533 
57, 734 


Exports. 


1913 


30 
5,087 

59 

614 

45, 253 

8,522 

23, 850 

2,430 


2, 945 
2,900 


16, 932 

80, 646 
1,049 

2,035 

15, 557 

571 

393,268 

424, 770 

361,000 

1,447 

8,564 

72, 884 

721 

148,381 

14, 920 

459 

249 

2,017 

1.270 

15, 357 

2,532 

294,119 

2,440 

340 

225,  75() 

4,411 

2.36 

160 

18, 174 

2,159 

1,968 

1,350,312 

151, 165 

71,418 

43, 580 

141, 733 

72 

8,870 


2,092 


737 
110 
28, 756 
312 
2,811 
592 

41 

66,000 

32 

1 12, 107 

26, 199 

1,501 
30,372 


38, 798 

65, 874 

3,650 


768 
8,366 

3,125 

43,711 

406 

2,596 

489,  r.05 

735 


1917 


369, 650 

366, 006 

18,691 


965 


24, 605 


252,338 


20, 2.55 


3,891 


829,047 

160, 437 

101,378 

4,430 

2,577 


784 


11,389 


39, 428 


1,917 


1918 


272, 700 

191,426 

13,444 


1,414 


33,118 


282,  504 


18,  289 


531 


27,714 

9(i,  784 

31,598 

112 

2, 397 


2, 104 


11,371 


665 


"r,7',hi 


o  1  00  kilos  =  220.46  pounds. 
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Artii-lcs. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1917 

1918 

1913 

1917 

191S 

Tobacco: 

Raw 100  kil4s  o . . 

47, 655 
4,117 

11,8(9 
285,897 

2, 375 

<0, 481 
6, 698 

64,716 
16,-596 
1, 196, 000 
592,912 
25, 925 
49,918 

33, 756 
1,856 

11 

103,955 

1,749 

41,004 

3,516 

25,128 
10, 970 

724,506 

540,  83 1 

4,  125 

28, 053 

16,  423 

098 

59,887 

898 

19,099 

2,802 

125,669 

5, 130 

986. 203 

002,977 

1,459 

7,144 

523 
1,192 

139,  728 
102, 428 

242 

856 

38 

309 

Manufactures do 

Vegetables  and  fruits: 

Potatoes do 

Other do. . . . 

"Wines  and  spirits: 
Wines— 

In  bottles hootoliters  b_ . 

8,502 
175, 271 

463, 476 
130, 188 

In  casks 100  kilos  (^ 

Spirits hcftolilers  t. . 

Wood: 

Firewood cubic  meters  c 

Staves 100  kilos  a.. 

9,  236 
16  450 

Timber  and  lumber     cubic  meters  ^ 

Wood  pulp 100  kilos  a 

268 

13, 131 

4,849 

Wool , do . . , . 

tVoolen  manufactures                        do 

a  100  kilos  =  220.46  pounds.  6  1  hectolit€r=  26.42  gdllons. 


«  1  cubic  metcr=  35.31  cubic  feet. 


No  information  has  been  given  out  as  to  the  countries  with  which 
trade  was  done.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  during  1918  Denmark 
received  from  Germany  the  following  goods  in  considerable  pro- 
portions: Gasoline,  fertilizers,  glass,  steel,  machine  tools,  hardware, 
zinc,  and  salt.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  coal  and 
coke  came  from  Germany.  To  Germany,  Denmark  exported  live 
cattle,  fresh  and  canned  meat,  fish,  butter,  and  seeds.  Imports  from 
Norway  were  mostly  fish  and  nitrates,  and  from  Sweden,  machinery, 
pig  iron,  timber,  and  wood  pulp ;  the  exports  to  these  countries  w'ere 
meat,  butter,  grain,  and  flour.  From  Switzerland  some  silk  and 
straw  goods  were  received,  and  from  France,  wine  and  miscellaneous 
merchandise.  Imports  from  England  were  mostly  coal,  hardware, 
and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Danish  exj^Ort  to  England  was  al- 
most exclusively  butter  and  other  dairy  products.  Considerable 
timber  and  wood  jDulp  were  imported  from  Finland  and  a  few  furs 
from  Russia.  Except  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  are  the  only  ones  with  which  any  foreign  business 
of  consequence  was  done.  Trade  with  South  America  and  the 
Far  East,  Avhich  in  normal  times  assumed  considerable  proportions, 
wfts  discontinued. 

Trade  with  the  Tlnited  States. 

Imports  from  the  I''^nited  States  into  Denmark  showed  a  remark- 
able decrease  in  :1918.  Before  the  war  J:hey  averaged  about  $14,- 
000,000  annually;  in  1915  they  were  approximately  $80,000,000, 
the  greatest  increase  being  in  foodstuffs,  cottonseed  cal^e  and  meal, 
and  oils  of  various  kinds.  In  1916  and  1917  the  value  of  American 
goods  imported  was  about  $55,000,000  for  each  year.  No  exact 
information  is  available  for  1918,  but  the  amount  is  not  much,  if 
any,  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.  Tlie  ]:)rincipal  articles  were  agricul- 
tural machiner}',  kerosene,  automobiles,  typewriters,  and  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods. 

Danish  exports  to  the  United  States  have  undergone  ^  similar 
decrease.     The  declared  exports  for  the  3'ear  1913  were  $2,533,421, 
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whereas  those  for  1917  and  191S  were  Jfi76r),820  and  $905,251,  re- 
spectively.   The  principal  articles  in  1917  and  1918  Avere: 


Articles. 


Antiquities 

Books 

Canned  goods 

Chalk 

Chemipals 

Cotton  .yarn 

Diamonds 

Films 

Flint  pebbles 

Frames,  photograph 

Glass  stones  and  buttons. 
Hides: 

Calf,  dry 

Cattle,  salted 

Hosiery 

Liquors 


1917 


56,610 

1,524 

53, 075 

521 

1,344 

63, 109 

1, 175 

115,435 

39,981 


.    6, 4.S0 

112,9.S3 

15,076 

11,623 


1918 


S100,000 

1,578 


83,627 

16, 130 

152,636 


10,544 


Articles. 


Machinery  and  parts 

Matches 

Milk,  condensed 

Music,  printed 

Painting,  oil 

Paper 

Porcelain  and  pottery 

Rags ." 

Reimet  powder,  extract,  etc. 

Rifles 

Rope,  old 

Seeds 

Whiting 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


$57, 203 
4,039 
1,401 
1,398 


39, 100 
32,  P,f-0 
3?,  230 
23,954 


11,944 
92,532 
11,279 
29,147 


765,829 


1918 


$189, ISO 


486 
65,000 


9,514 


34, SCS 
37,800 


198,285 
"'6,' 602 


905,251 


Exports  to  Porto  Rico  consisted  of  30,119  pounds  of  butter,  valued 
at  $27,597;  and  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  817  pounds  of  butter,  valued 
at  $731.  There  were  no  shipments  to  Hawaii  or  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

Denmark's  highly  developed  agriculture  and  scientific  methods  of 
dairying  have  for  many  years  attracted  the  favoiablo  attention  of 
the  Avorld  and  furnished  the  country  with  its  principal  articles  of 
export.  This  high  degree  of  success  has  been  largely  dependent 
upon  the  imports  of  feedstutf  and  fertilizers.  These  imports  dimin- 
ished during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  and  almost  ceased  in 
1918.  Owing  to  favorable  seasons,  the  crop  production  of  the  past 
year  was  practicalh-  up  to  normal,  despite  the  absence  of  fertilizers, 
but  the  soil  is  in  great  need  of  being  replenished  if  normal  crops 
are  to  be  expected  for  the  next  j^ear.  The  shortage  of  fodderstulT 
has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  domestic  animals  and  in 
the  productivity  of  the  dairies  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Denmark's 
export  of  pork  in  1918  is  unofficially  reported  to  have  been  onl}^  2 
per  cent  of  normal  and  the  export  of  butter  15  per  cent  of  the  norinul 
figures.  The  export  of  beef,  fresh  and  canned,  amounted  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  quantity  exported  annually  before  the  war. 
These  reduced  exports  are  not  due  to  a  decreased  production  alone; 
the  cutting  oif  of  imported  feedstuffs  and  the  stoppage  of  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine  have  forced  a  larger  domestic  consumption 
than  usual  of  these  products  and  a  resultant  reduction  of  the  export- 
able surplus.  High  prices  were  obtained  for  all  farm  and  dairy 
products,  with  the  result  that  farmers  and  dairymen  are  enjoying 
a  degree  of  prosperity  seldom  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Crop  statistics  for  1918  show  the  following  production,  measured 
in  metric  tons:  Wheat,  172,000;  rye,  323,000;  barley,  467,000;  oats. 
603,000;  mixed  oats  and  barley,  325,000;  peas,  ll.'OOO;  and  buck- 
wheat, 3,000;  making  a  total  grain  vield  of  1,901,000  tons.  The 
grain  crop  in  1917  was  1,560,000  metric  tons;  in  1916,  2,080,000  tons; 
in  1915,  2,300,000  tons;  and  the  average  from  1909  to  1913,  2,281,000 
tons. 
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Below  is  given  the  yield  of  the  various  root  crops  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  a  comparison  with  the  1009-1013  average : 


Crops. 


Average, 
1909-1913. 


1917 


191& 


I'otatoes... 

Carrots 

Beets 

Kohlrabi.. 
Turnips. .. 
Sugar  beets 


Metric  tons. 

S40, 000 

228,800 

4,414,600 

4,554,600 

2,738,500 

788,500 


Metric  tons. 

K67, 700 

10:i,900- 

4, 213, GOO 

5,482,500 

2, 750, 600 

882, 700 


Metric  torus. 
1,105,100 

129,  fiOO 
5, 260, 700 
4,558,900 
2,33^1,600 

944,400 


Live  Stock — Fishing  Industry. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  liogs,  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  pi-eceding  year.  The  number  of  hogs  varied 
very  much  during  the  year;  in  February  there  were  513.000;  in 
April  the  lowest  point  for  the  whole  war  Avas  reached  when  there 
were  only  433,000;  but  by  December  the  number  had  increased  to 
727,000.  Many  of  these  will  be  s-hiughtered  during  the  winter 
months,  and  another  low  mark  is  expected  in  tlie  approaching  spring. 
The  reduction  in  live  stock  during  the  Mar  (from  July,  1914,  to  De- 
cember, 1918)  was  as  follows:  Horses,  23,000;  cattle,  340,000;  sheep, 
44,000;  and  hogs,  1,744,000.,  Care  has  been  taken  in  slaughtering 
cattle  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  dairy  herds.  AVhen  adequate 
feedstuff  can  again  be  obtained  the  nuuiber  of  all  animals  will  soon 
be  restored  to  normal  proportions  through  natural  processes,  without 
importing  live  stock  for  that  purpose. 

In  normal  times  fishing  affords  a  livelihood  for  a  considerable 
part  of  Denmark's  population  and  furnishes  a  large  contribution  to 
the  food  supply  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 
Statistics  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  caught  have 
not  been  given  out  for  some  time;  however,  the  quantity  was  un- 
doubtedly less  than  normal  for  both  1917  and  1918,  but  the  value  was 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  a  normal  catch,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ob- 
tained. The  sea  fishing  is  usually  carried  on  mostly  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  Baltic  has  never  yielded  very  favorable  results.  The  North  Sea 
for  more  than  18  months  has  been  virtually  closed  by  mine  fields,  or 
at  least  rendered  so  dangerous  as  to  make  fishing  therein  a  very 
hazardous  undertaking.  As  this  fishing  is  carried  on  in  vessels 
using  either  kerosene  or  gasoline  as  motive  power,  the  dearth  of  these 
oils  has  placed  a  further  handicap  on  this  pursuit.  The  coast  fish- 
ing is  conducted  mostly  in  small  boats  and  sailing  vessels  and  in 
waters  not  so  badly  infested  with  mines  and  has  therefore  been  more 
active  and  consequently  very  prosperous. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  industrial  activity  that  the  restrictions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  have  been  most  severely  felt.  Denmark  is  unfor- 
tunately situated  industrially.  The  country  has  no  coal  mines  or 
mineral  resources  of  any  kind  whatever  and  is  totally  lacking  in 
water  power.  All  industries  are  dependent  upon  imports  for  their 
fuel  and  raw  materials.  With  the  exception  of  pig  iron,  which  can 
be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  Sweden,  the  necessary 
materials  have  come  almost  entirely  from  some  one  or  the  other  of 
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the  belligerent  powers.  The  needs  that  the  warring  nations  have  had 
for  these  materials  themselves,  together  with  the  shortage  of  tonnage 
and  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  have  forced  Denmark  to  get  along 
with  far  less  than  her  normal  requirements.  The  fuel  problem  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult,  (jreat  Britain  and  Germany  have  been 
the  only  countries  supplying  coal.  Both  of  these  countries  have  had 
pressing  need  for  all  the  coal  that  could  be  produced  in  1918,  but  tliey 
permitted  a  limited  export  to  Denmark  as  compensation  for  the  food- 
stuffs the  latter  country  was  able  to  furnish.  Denmark  has  supple- 
mented this  limited  sui)ply  of  fuel  by  resorting  more  and  more  to  the 
use  of  peat,  considerable  quantities  of  Avhich  are  found  in  this 
country. 

Statistics  of  production  for  1918  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
situation  in  the  several  industries  can  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  production  of  sugar  has  been  about  normal  and  affords  suffi- 
cient supplies  for  domestic  needs  and  a  small  export.  The  tobacco 
industry  has  operated  below  normal  on  account  of  there  having  been 
no  new  imports  of  raw  tobacco,  but  a  considerable  stock  already  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  .of  the  year  has  enabled  nearly  all  the  fac- 
tories to  continue  operations  with  a  reduced  force.  The  iron  indus- 
tries, including  machine  shops,  foundries,  shipyards,  and  factories 
for  motors,  automobiles,  tools,  implements,  etc.,  operated  far  below 
capacity  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  materials.  The  cement  fac- 
tories ran  for  about  six  months  only,  owing  to  fuel  shortage.  The 
margarine  factories  discontinued  operation  for  almost  the  entire 
year,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  the  necessary  oils  and  fats.  The  supply 
of  grain  for  the  brew^erics  was  reduced,  thereby  curtailing  their  out- 
put. The  cotton  industries  were  stopped  almost  completely  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarn.  The  production 
of  the  woolen  mills  was  more  nearly  normal;  a  small  stock  of  wool 
was  supplied  from  domestic  sources  and  a  considerable  amount  was 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  shoe  and  leather  industry 
utilized  Danish  hides  and  maintained  practically  a  normal  output. 

State  Railways  Increase  Rates. 

The  principal  railways  of  Denmark  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  The  length  of  the  Government  roads  is  2,103  kilo- 
meters (1,307  jniles)  and  that  of  the  several  private  roads  is  2,0G7 
kilometers  (1,28-1  miles).  The  private  companies  operate,  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  short  lines,  whereas  the  Government  operates  the 
main  lines  and  handles  the  greater  part  of  the  business. 

A  statement  has  been  published  showing  the  condition  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Danish  State  railways  for  the  first  eight  months  of  tlie 
current  fiscal  3^ear,  which  began  April  1,  1918.  The  receipts  of  the 
roads  for  this  period  were  60,000,000  crowns  ($16,080,000)  and  the 
expenditures  64,900,000  crowns  ($17,393,200).  thus  leaving  a  deficit 
of  4,900,000  crowns  ($1,313,200).  This  eight-month  period  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  favorable  part  of  the  year,  as  the  winter  months 
•  always  show  a  deficit,  and  the  railroad  officials  expect  a  total  deficit 
of  about  15,000,000  crowns  ($4,020,000)  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 

Passenger  rates  were  increased  on  all  classes  of  travel  on  the 
Danish  State  railways,  and  freight  rates  were  also  increased,  effec- 
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tive  February  3,  1919.  Both  increases  average  about  25  per  cent 
over  the  former  rates.  The  increase  on  perishable  goods  and  goods 
to  be  handled  with  special  speed  is  nearly  50  per  cent.  Parcel-post 
rates  are  higher  by  about  20  per  cent.  The  increase  in  freight  rates 
is  the  second  since  the  beginning  of  the  Avar.  The  first  increase  was 
made  in  November,  1917,  and  amounted  to  25  per  cent  of  the  previous 
rates;  thus  the  present  rates  are  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  rates 
before  the  war. 

No  new  railroads  have  been  built  in  Denmark  during  the  war  and 
no  new  lines  or  extensions  plaimed.  Additional  tracks  are  being  laid 
in  some  places,  but  materials  are  not  available  for  very  much  work 
of  this  kind.  The  track  and  roadbed  of  the  Danish  raihvays  are  in 
fairly  good  condition,  but  the  rolling  stock  is  insufficient  and  in  bad 
repair.  During  the  summer  and  fall,  when  traffic  is  heaviest,  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  both  of  cars  and  of  locomotives. 
These  are  normally  purchased  abroad,  but  during  the  war  no  deliv- 
eries have  been  possible.  In  November  the  State  railways  ordered 
700  freight  cars  and  9  express  cars  from  the  Danish  factory  "  Scan- 
dia,"  of  Randers,  Denmark.  This  factory,  however,  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  complete  any  of  the  cars,  because  of  a  lack  of  materials. 
The  railroads  themselves  have  undertaken '  to  purchase  the  wheels 
and  axles  elseAvhere. 

Harbor  Improvements. 

Plans  for  extensive  improvements  in  the  harbor  and  free  port  of 
Copenhagen  have  been  made  and  partially  executed.  The  first  addi- 
tion to  the  free  port  has  been  practically  completed.  This  extension 
consists  of  a  basin  31.2  feet  deep,  395  feet  wide,  and  about  2,000  feet 
long,  Avith  3,500  feet  frontage  of  new  quays  and  docks.  It  has  in- 
creased the  land  area  of  the  free  port  by  31.3  acres  and  the  water 
area  by  22.5  acres.  The  free  port  before  this  extension  consisted  of 
about  90  acres  of  land  and  60  acres  of  Avater  surface.  The  new  por- 
tion is  being  supplied  Avith  sheds  and  Avarehouses  and  other  equip- 
ment. In  1913  the  Avarehouse  space  in  the  free  port  alongside  the 
docks  amounted  to  855,000  square  feet;  there  has  already  been  com- 
pleted 11C),000  square  feet  of  additional  space,  and  in  a  short  time, 
Avhen  the  buildings  noAv  under  construction  will  be  completed,  there 
Avill  be  a  total  of  1,322,000  square  feet  of  Avarehouse  area  on  the 
actual  Avater  front.  The  warehouse  area  in  the  free  port,  not  adjacent 
to  the  docks,  has  been  increased  from  70,500  square  feet  in  1914  to 
more  than  148,000  s(iuarc  feet  at  the  present  time.  The  plans  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  of  about  four  times  the  addition  completed,  but 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  dono  toAvard  the  beginning  of  these 
more  extended  improvements. 

Considerable  new  Avoric  in  the  harbor  proper  was  carried  out 
during  the  year.  About  $3,350,000  has  been  spent  on  harbor  im- 
provement dui-ing  the  war  and  about  $1,600,000  of  this  amount  was 
spent  in  1918.  The  improA^ements  consist  of  the  construction  of  new 
docks,  the  purchase  of  land  for  AA^arehouses,  and  the  deepening  and 
dredging  of  the  ship  channels  and  basins.  Many  ncAV  improvements 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  smaller  Danish  ports,  notably  at  Odense, 
Aarhus,  Helsingor,  and  Korsor. 
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Shipping  and  Shipbuilding. 

Xotwitlistandinii-  the  handicap  of  having  to  import  all  necessary- 
raw  materials,  shipbuilding  in  Denmark  in  normal  times  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  Numerous  kinds  of  ships  are  built,  varying  from 
the  smaller  vessels,  yachts,  and  schooners  to  steamers  and  motor 
vessels  of  12,000  tons\lead-weiglit.  All  yards  in  1917  and  1918  had 
their  -work  reduced  and  in  some  instances  stopped  completely  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  materials.  Steel,  the  most  essential  material,  was 
obtained  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  permit  of  little  more  than  re- 
pair v.'ork  being  done.  The  total  new  tonnage  completed  was 
22,500  in  1917  and  33,C00  in  1918.  The  larger  yards  have  many 
important  orders  for  construction  on  hand,  which  will  be  executed  as 
soon  as  steel  and  otlier  materials  are  available. 

The  war  has  forced  Danish  shipping  out  of  most  of  its  old  routes. 
Some  of  the  ships  have  been  idle  in  Danish  ports,  some  engaged  In 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  Denmarli  from  England  and  Germany, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  new  routes  created  by_  the 
war.  The  utilization  of  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  was  provided 
for  in  the  Danish- American  agreement  of  September,  1918,  but  prior 
to  that  date  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  under  time  charter  to 
English  and  American  charterers,  and  the  control  of  the  ships  was 
virtiuilly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danish  owners.  Although 
some  ships  were  destroyed  by  mines  and  submarines  and  other  ships 
vrere  idle,  the  year  was  a  profitable  one  for  the  shipowners.  Most 
of  the  companies  have  rendered  their  annual  statements  for  1918. 
These  statements  invariably  shovr  large  profits,  which,  even  after 
the  payment  of  heavy  taxes  and  various  other  increased  costs  of 
operation,  have  permitted  the  paj'ment  of  dividends  ranging  from  12 
to  65  per  cent. 

Xo  new  shipping  companies  were  formed  in  1918;  on  the  other 
hand  the  capital  stock  of  many  of  the  existing  companies  was  in- 
creased, the  aggregate  increase  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000.  The 
stock  of  Danish  steamship  companies  sold  for  exceedingly  high 
prices  on  the  Copenhagen  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  was  more 
speculation  than  ever  before.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  brought 
about  a  fall  in  the  price  of  these  stocks;  but,  even  then,  the  shares 
were  quoted  at  much  higher  rates  in  Decem.ber  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Danish  Marine  War  Insurance 
Committee,  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  lost  during  the  war  154  steam- 
ers of  230.000  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  aggregating  35.000  tons. 

Larger  llamber  of  Unemployed — Increase  in  Wages. 

j\Iore  than  a  normal  number  of  laborers  were  idle  during  1918. 
This  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  restricted  operations  of  the  various 
industries  due  to  fuel  shortage  and  dearth  of  materials.  Unemploy- 
ment has  been  greatest  in  the  building  trades  and  among  textile, 
tobacco,  and  iron  workers.  The  number  of  unemploj'ed  in  December 
was  approximately  63,000;  this  was  10,000  more  than  at  any  time 
of  the  previous  year.  The  unemployed  have  been  cared  for  by  a  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  pay.  The  amount  of  this  pay  varies  under 
diflerent  circumstances  but  averages  about  $10  or  $12  per  week.    The 
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payment  of  the  allowance  is  hedged  about  with  certain  restrictions, 
but,  in  effect,  it  can  l3e  drawn  by  any  actual  laborer  who  is  not  em- 
ployed. The  allowance  is  siiflicient  to  enable  its  recipient  to  live 
fairly  comf ortabl}' ;  in  fact,  it  is  greater  than  the  wages  obtained  by 
many  of  the  laborers  before  the  war. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  wages  during  the  war ;  in  the  vari- 
ous industries  wages  have  been  increiised  on  an  average  of  about  53 
per  cent,  and  wages  for  farm  laborers  have  increased  50  to  70  percent. 
These  increases  have  lieen  accompanied  by  a  shortening  of  the  work- 
ing-day in  practically  all  the  industries.  The  close  of  the  year 
witnessed  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  all  laborers  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eight-hour  day.  Strikes  were  threatened,  but  the 
demands  were  submitted  to  the  negotiation  of  committees  represent- 
ing the  employees  and  employers,  and  an  amicable  settlement  is  ex- 
pected, though  final  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached.  An  eight- 
hour  day  was  granted  employees  engaged  in  Government  service; 
this  applies  to  all  persons  in  the  service  of  the  post  office,  telegraph 
and  telephones,  customs,  and  State  raihvays.  Similar  concessions 
liave  been  granted  the  employees  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  effective 
April  1, 1919. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  laborers  of  all  kinds  in  Denmark  is  about  255,000,  and  that  the 
average  working-day  has  heretofore  been  nine  and  onc^-half  hours. 
The  working-day,  of  course,  varied  in  different  trades,  the  farm 
laborers  having  the  longest  day.  In  1918,  15  per  cent  of  the  laborers 
had  a  working-day  of  more  than  10  hours;  27.8  per  cent,  10  hours; 
33.6  per  cent,  9^-  hours;  14.5  per  cent,  9  hours;  4.3  per  cent,  84  hours; 
8.6  per  cent,  8  hours;  and  1.2  per  cent,  less  than  8  hours. 

Banks  Have  Prosperous  Year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Danish  banks  show  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
and  in  bank  balances.  Some  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  business 
doubtless  represented  pure  speculation,  as  general  trade  has  b.e'^n  less 
active  than  normally  and  speculation  in  stocks  has  been  extremely 
active.  The  Copenhagen  banks  closed  their  1918  accounts  with  a 
total  balance  of  $921,116,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  $J  93,760.000 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  All  tlie  leading  banks  paid  their 
usual  dividends  of  10  to  V2  per  cent,  after  having  placed  consider- 
able sums  in  their  surplus  and  reserve. 

The  total  stock  of  gold  in  Danish  banks  in  December  was  $51,- 
992,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  about  $1,875,000  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  uionth  of  the  pre\ious  year.  The  present  gold  reserve 
is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  the  period  inmiediately 
before  the  war.  The  paper  money  in  circulation  in  December,  1918, 
was  about  $120,600,000;  this  shows  an  increase  over  tho  record  of 
1917  and  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  note  circulation  before 
the  war. 

Deposits  in  Danish  savings  banks  during  the  several  years  of  the 
war  have  been  as  follows:  In  1914,  $229,944,000;  in  1915,  $241,- 
307,000;  in  1916,  $262,827,000;  in  1917,  $298,445,000;  and  in  1918, 
$336,259,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  46  per  cent  during 
the  past  five  years. 
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Government  Revenues  and  Expenditures  Exceed  Estimate. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  the  Danish  Government  siibmittofl  a 
preliminary  budget  involving  estimated  expenditures  of  about -$80,- 
811,000.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  was  estimated  at  about  $100,- 
000,000.  IIov\-ever,  the  revenue  for  the  year  has  exceeded  this  pre- 
liminary estimate,  amounting  to  about  $107,200,000,  according  to 
official  statements  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  In  June,  1913,  tho 
Government  negotiated  a  loan  of  $10,080,000,  v,-hich  is  not,  but  whicli 
should  be,  included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  fiscal  .year  ending  March  31,  1919,  is  not  knovv'n  accurately, 
but  is  olHcially  stated  to  be  about  $131,000,000.  There  is  thus  a 
deficit  of  about  $10,000,000. 

All  departments  of  the  Government  have  had  increased  expendi- 
tures, but  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Government  through  this  department  has  paid  the  un- 
emploj'ment  compensation,  which  for  the  year  was  about  $9,300,000. 
As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  jorodiiction  of  milk,  butter,  pork,  and 
grain  and  of  cheapening  the  price  of  foodstuffs  for  the  poorer  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  large  sums  have  been  paid,  which  were  vir- 
tually subsidies,  to  the  producers  of  these  products.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  of  the  in- 
volved and  indirect  methods  of  payment,  but  it  has  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  $17,000,000. 

During  the  year,  however,  the  Government  retired  $12,000,000  of 
its  indebtedness,  and  this  amount  is  included  in  the  total  of  expendi- 
tures stated  above.  The  total  public  debt  of  Denmark  is  now  about 
$178,000,000.  Before  the  war  a  large  number  of  these  securities  were 
held  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  It  is  reported  that  during 
the  war  almost  all  these  obligations  .which  were  held  abroad  liave 
been  repurchased  and  returned  to  Danish  ownership.  It  is  said  that 
no  Danish  State  obligations  are  noAV  owned  in  either  England  or 
Germany  and  only  a  small  amount  in  France.  The  per  capita  debt 
of  Denmark  is  $75.57,  which  is  the  smallest  per  capita  debt  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  countries. 

Emigration  Shows  Decrease — Price  Movement. 

Emigration  decreased  steadily  during  the  war  and  reached  a  low 
level  in  1918.  During  the  year  950  persons  emigrated  from  the 
country,  of  whom  932  went  to  the  United  States  and  21  to  Canada. 
The  emigrants  in  1917  numbered  1,011,  all  but  25  of  v.honi  went  to 
the  United  States. 

Prices  of  all  articles  have  advanced  in  Denmark  in  conformity 
with  the  price  movement  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Danish. 
Statistical  Department  has  prepared  and  published  accurate  figures 
with  regard  to  price  movement  during  the  war.  According  to  these 
figures  the  price  increase  is  approximately  90  per  cent.  Similar 
statistics  have  been  compiled  for  the  other  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  reveal  a  much  greater  increase,  namely,  100  per  cent  for  Xor- 
way  and  107  per  cent  for  Sweden.  An  explanation  of  the  difference 
can  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Denmark  has  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  other  countries  resorted  to  maximal  prices  and  State 
aid  in  keeping  prices  reduced  on  the  most  important  articles  of 
household  consumption,  such  as  bread,  butter,  milk,  meat,  and  flour. 
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Prospects  for  Increased  Trade. 

No  neutral  country  felt  a  greater  relief  or  anticipated  the  future 
with*  higher  expectations  than  did  Denmark  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Just  as  the  country  had  made  enormous  profit  out  of  in- 
ternational trade,  acting  as  middle  man  or  distributor,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Avar,  its  business  men  expected  to  be  able  to 
reap  another  harvest  when  blockade  restrictions  should  be  removed 
and  trade  with  German}-  and  Kussia  resumed.  Whether  these  ex- 
pectations are  to  be  realized  in  any  degree  reiiuiins  to  be  seen,  but 
it  can  be  said  that  the  uncertainty  of  events  in  Germany  and  Kussia 
and  the  continuation  of  the  Allied  blockade  have  materially  lessened 
the  hope  of  great  and  immediate  profits.  Nevertheless,  Denmark 
expects  to  profit  in  a  permanent  way  in  the  readjustment  of  ti'ade. 

The  future,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  First  of  all, 
Denmark  is  confronted  with  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  The 
country  is  forced  to  buy  much  more  than  it  has  to  sell,  and  this 
condition  apparently  will  continue  for  a  long  time  yet.  The  coun- 
try's exports  being  mostly  agricultural  and  dairy  products,  it  must 
restore  its  depleted  herds  and  build  up  its  somewhat  impoverished 
soil  before  the  sui-phis  for  export  will  be  of  adequate  proportions. 
When  countries  which  possess  raw  materials  are  setting  a  greater 
store  on  them  than  ever  before,  a  small  nation  like  IJenmark  without 
raw  materials  must  see  its  industries  confronted  with  more  than  the 
usual  handicaps.  Great  trading  companies  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  Russian  trade  have  been  forced  to  remain  almost 
idle  because  of  the  uncertain  future  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Denmark's  advantages  are  numerous.  The  country's  industrial  and 
commercial  organization  is  intact;  it  has  a  large  merchant  fleet;  its 
banks  and  business  houses  possess  more  capital  than  ever  before; 
the  ranlvs  of  its  labor  have  not  been  depleted  by  the  war ;  and  there 
is  less  labor  unrest  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

Copenhagen  as  a  Distributing  Center  for  American  Goods. 

Denmark  and  its  capital  city  possess  a  peculiar  interest  to  American 
trade  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  Denmark  has  a  population  of 
less  than  3,000,000  and  Copenhagen,  its  only  large  city,  a  population 
of  700,000  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper  standard  of  the  country's 
importance  as  a  market.  It  is  assumed  that  American  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  will  not  again  willingly  permit  the  distribution 
of  their  goods  in  Europe  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  as  was  the  case  to  such  a  great  extent  before 
the  war.  There  is  a  danger  of  the  trade  drifting  back  into  the  old 
channels,  however,  unless  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  create  new 
routes  and  new  centers  of  distribution.  More  than  70  per  cent  of 
American  goods  sold  in  Scandinavia  before  the  war  was  sold  through 
German  houses  or  in  some  other  way  yielded  a  profit  to  German  com- 
merce. ' 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  self-interest, 
American  commerce  will  seek  new  routes  and  more  favorable  center& 
of  distribution.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Denmark  and  especially 
Copenhagen  become  of  interest.  Copenhagen  claims  advantages  as 
a  distributing  point  for  Scandinavia  as  well  as  for  Finland  and  the 
other  regions  bordering  on  the  Baltic.    The  ports  of  the  Baltic  States 
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are  either  too  shallow  to  acconiniodato  large  steamers  or  are  blocked 
by  ice  during  many  months  of  tlic  year.  As  a  center  for  these  coun- 
tries and  a  point  of  transsliipment,  Copenhagen  lays  claim  to  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  A  central  location,  with  short  and  direct  water 
routes  to  the  principal  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  ports;  a  free  port 
with  large  warehouses  and  good  harbor  facilities;  and  large  banks 
and  experienced  importers  and  commission  merchants  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  several  markets  to  be  served.  Copenhagen  mer- 
chants are  already  buying  goods  for  distribution  in  other  countries; 
many  conunission  merchants  have  already  built  up  organizations 
vvitli  the  view  of  covering  these  countries  with  agents  and  salesmen; 
and  several  American  firms  have  established  branches  in  Copenhagen. 

Denmark  Offers  Opportunity  to  American  Trade. 

Danish  business  enterprises,  in  planning  trade  extension,  are  look- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  The  participation  of 
America  in  tlie  war  has  given  that  country  and  its  people  a  standing 
which  was  not  possessed  before.  American  goods  have  been  tried  and 
found  serviceable  and  not  too  expensive.  Numerous  mercantile 
houses  have  been  formed  in  Copenliagen  Avith  no  other  view^  than 
that  of  establishing  American  connections  and  handling  American 
goods  in  the  Baltic  regions. 

Denmark  offers  an  opportunity  to  American  trade.  Germany  is 
at  present  not  a  competitor,  and  the  vacancy  left  by  its  previously 
great  trade  can  be  filled  by  some  other  country.  The  good  w^ill  now 
existing  in  Scandinavia  toward  American  products  is  an  asset  of 
value.  These  considerations,  however,  should  not  cause  the  man 
wdio  expects  to  do  business  in  Scandinavia  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Scandinavia  is  not  so  anxious  for  American  goods  that  it  can  be 
exploited  or  charged  exorbitant  prices  and  that  its  merchants  are 
experienced  and  shrew^d  in  international  trade.  Just  at  present  the 
merchants  are  not  making  so  many  new  purchases ;  they  have,  large 
quantities  of  goods  in  America  and  England  already  bought  and 
i^aid  for,  and  they  prefer  to  get  delivery  of  these  goods  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  purchasing  campaign.  The  lack  of  tonni.gt  from 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can goods  at  the  present  time,  This  problem  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance in  the  extension  of  American  trade  in  Scandinavia,  and  its 
proper  solution  at  an  early  date  would  be  of  incalculable  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  Ainerican  commerce, 

ODENSE. 

By  Coiif^ul  Maurice  P.  Dimlap,  May  21,  1919. 

In  July,  1918,  an  American  consulate  was  first  established  in 
Odense,  Denmark,  a  district  which,  because  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  its  proximity  to  thickly  populated  centers,  should  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  European  trade  and  offer  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  direct  business  connections  with 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  business  formerly  done  by  Germany 
should  now  seek  American  channels,  and  the  American  wares  which 
have  previously  reached  this  port  via  Hamburg  through  German 
houses  should  come  direct.  With  the  deepening  of  the  various  har- 
bors larger  boats  can  be  accommodated  and  other  American  exports 
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which  now  come  via  Copenhagen  can  be  brought  to  Odense  Tvithoiit 
the  additional  transshipment.  Both  the  United  States  and  this  dis- 
trict will  derive  benefit  from  first-hand  connections  made  possible 
by  the  establishment  of  a  consulate  here. 

Extent  of  Oclence  Consular  Sistrict. 

The  Odense  district  consists  of  the  island  of  Fyen  and  a  few 
smaller  islands,  vrith  a  population  of  about  300,000  and  an  area  equiv- 
alent to  a  district  about  35  miles  square.  Although  not  extensive, 
Fyen  is  very  rich  and  intensiveh'^  cultivated,  and  its  products  form 
an  important  part  of  the  total  Danish  exports  to  England,  Germany, 
and  other  European  countries.  Although  lying  so  far  north,  the 
island  has  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  There  is  always  a  good 
rainfall,  and  the  crops  can  practically  always  be  depended  upon. 
There  arc  no  mines,  and  manufacturing  is  carried  on  only  on  a 
small  scale.  There  is  therefore  a  stead}^,  if  limited,  market  for  raw 
inaterials  and  manufactured  products. 

The  main  town  on  the  island  is  the  ]iort  of  Odense.  There  are 
only  -17.000  inliabitants,  but  the  place  is  more  important  than  its 
population  vvould  seem  to  indicate,  being  the  center  of  a  nctvrork  of 
railroads  and  a  convenient  stopping-off  place  on  the  main  line  from 
Copenhagen  to  Germany.  Odense  is  a  thriving  business  center,  with 
good  hotels  and  active  commercial  organizations.  The  district  is 
dotted  with  other  prosperous  small  towns,  10  of  which  are  also 
custom  ports  of  entry.  The  standard  of  living  is  high,  both  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  farming  districts. 

Banks  Have  Prosperous  Year. 

One  of  the  chief  economic  factors  in  the  Odense  district  during 
1918  was  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  unused  capital.  Tliere 
has  never  been  so  much  actual  money  here  before,  and  the  clistrict's 
largest  savings  bank  (Fyens  Stifts  Sparekasse)  now  stands  as  the 
second* in  Denmark,  Vv-ith  paid-in  deposits  amounting  to  $20,800,000. 
In  the  past  three  rears  the  deposits  have  increased  bv  more  than  one- 
third,  being  $18,800,000  at  the  beginning  of  IdHS.  The  banks  in 
general  have  had  a  good  3''ear,  which  was  on  a  par  with  the  two  pre- 
vious prosperous  ones. 

The  abundance  of  money  in  the  banks  has  not,  however,  meant  an 
altogether  satisfactor^y  economic  condition.  In  ordinary  times  this 
unused  capital  v.ould  have  been  invested  in  agriculture,  in  industries, 
in  shipping,  and  in  trades,  but  all  these  activities  have  been  para- 
lyzed or  turned  from  their  normal  courses  b}''  the  economic  world 
unrest  and  the  banks  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  find  use  for 
their  surplus. 

Conditions  liave  nevertheless  been  less  difficult  than  elsewhere  in 
Scandinavia,  where  there  are  larger  cities  and  more  labor  unrest  or 
Avhere  the  comnnniity's  business  life  is  built  on  a  more  fluctuating 
basis.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  so  much  capital  here  shows  a  stable 
financial  condition  and  promises  well  for  the  future,  when  new  chan- 
r.els  will  be  opened  for  trade. 

Industries  Hampered  Ly  Lack  of  Hav/  Materials. 

The  lack  of  raw  materials  seriously  interfered  with  most  of 
Odense's  industries  in  1918,  aggravating  the  strained  conditions  of 
1917.     There  were  no  failures  of  note,  but  a  number  of  industries  have 
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had  to  shift  their  activities  to  suit  the  emergency.  For  example, 
a  certain  factory,  which  was  forced  to  give  up  margarine  manufac- 
ture because  of  a  lack  of  fat  stulTs,  began  the  manufacture  of  potato 
flour.  After  there  were  no  more  potatoes  available,  the  manufacture 
of  dry  milk  was  taken  up.  A  shortage  of  milk,  however,  finally 
stopped  this  activity. 

The  cotton  industry  was  idle  throughout  the  year.  Th.e  woolen 
industry  has  had  to  be  content  with  coarse  wool,  native  or  from  Ice- 
hmd,  which  has  not  been  enough  to  replace  the  English  article  for- 
merly used.  Tlie  quality  of  the  wares  has  also  been  inferior,  but  this 
inferiority  is  generally  to  be  marked  in  all  manufactured  articles. 

Certain  machine  factories  have  expanded  but  have  had  difficulty 
in  getting  new  machinery  installed.  Iron  and  machinery  have  to  a 
degree  been  obtainable  from  Sweden  at  a  very  high  price.  Tobacco 
factories  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of  raw  materials. 
The  factories  have  either  stood  quite  still  or  worked  onlj'  with 
poor  substitutes.  The  institutions,  however,  have  held  their  person- 
nel, and  this  has  meant  an  additional  loss.  The  glass  industry  was 
affected  by  a  lack  of  soda. 

Certain  Danish  concerns  were  able  to  pay  good  dividends,  although 
they  received  or  sold  practically  nothing  in  Denmark.  This  is  be- 
cause purchases  made  in  England  or  America  which  stood  ready  for 
delivery  long  ago  could  not  be  brought  to  Odense  because  of  the 
blockade.  These  shipments  have  sometimes  doubled  or  tripled  in 
value  and  during  the  past  year  were  resold  wliere  they  were  pur- 
chased, at  a  good  profit.  Other  concerns  have  netted  good  profits  on 
the  sale  of  goods  that  have  lain  a  long  time  in  storage  here. 

Agricultural  Industry  of  the  District. 

Tlie  district  of  Odense  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts 
in  Denmark.  In  1918  the  value  of  land  in  farming  sections  was  reck- 
oned at  $107  ])er  acre,  the  average  value  for  all  farm  land  m  Den- 
mark being  $74  per  acre.  The  taxable  value  of  hind  in  Odense  was 
increased  considerably  during  1918,  in  some  cases  from  10  to  17  per 
cent.  There  has  been  much  speculation  in  land,  and  in  man}-  in- 
stances very  high  prices  were  paid  for  farms. 

During  1918,  as  during  1917,  agricultural  products  brouglit  in  more 
than  ever  before,  but  the  difficidties  of  production  have  increased 
more  than  correspondingly  since  the  submarine  blockade  and  Ameri- 
ca's entr}^  into  the  war.  One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  was  a 
shortage  of  strong  fodder  for  cattle  and  of  fertilizers.  An  increased 
cultivation  of  root  crops  only  partially  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
bran  and  oil  cakes.  Experiments  with  Norwegian  saltpeter  used  in- 
stead of  Chile  saltpeter  proved  the  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. At  harvest  time  the  lack  of  binding  tv\"ine  was  most  serious, 
and  paper  substitutes  only  partially  took  the  place  of  real  rope.  Oil 
for  machines  vras  lacking.  Such  as  was  obtainable  was  of  very  poor 
quality  but  cost  more  than  the  finest  Danish  butter. 

Unusual  conditions  during  1918  accentuated  the  tendencies  of 
1917  and  reflected  the  general  economic  condition  the  world  over. 
The  chief  features  of  the  year  Avere  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
swine,  which  formerly  furnished  this  district  with  one  of  its  princi- 
pal exports,  until  there  was  not  enough  pork  for  home  consumption; 
the  general  interest  in  horse  raising,  stimulated  by  the  German  de- 
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iiiand  and  the  abnormal  prices;  the  use  of  motor  power  on  farms  as 
a  substitute  for  the  horses  sold  to  Germany,  which  had  become  ex- 
pensive labor  because  of  the  high  prices  of  fodder;  the  large  earn- 
ings on  cattle  of  poor  qiuility;  the  increased  interest  in  potato  rais- 
ing, encouraged  by  the  Government;  the  appearance  of  home-grown 
tobacco  on  the  market;  and  the  efforts  for  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  stock  raisers,  dairies,  iind  seed  growers,  large  and  small,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enter  new  export  fields  after  peace  is  declared. 

Importance  of  Stock  Raising  and  Dairying. 

Odense's  most  important  agricultural  interests  are  stock  raising 
and  dairying.  High  prices  have  in  a  measure  compensated  for  the 
difficulties  these  activities  encountered  in  1918,  but  the  small  crops 
of  1917  accentuated  the  feed  shortage  brought  about  by  the  block- 
ade. The  following  table  shows  how  the  number  of  live  stock  has 
decreased,  as  well  as  how  this  district  stands  compared  v»-ith  all 
Denmark : 


Lnimals. 


Horses 
Cows . . 
Sheep. 
Swine. 
Hens . . 


1914 


CG, COO 
2o9, GCO 

43, 000 

270,000 

,700,000 


1017 


06, 000 
2151,000 

37,000 

201,000 

1,997,000 


191S 


02,000 

223,000 

39,000 

S2,  GOO 

1, 505, 000 


All  Den- 
mark, 1918. 


515,000 

2,124,000 

470,  000 

021,000 

9,884,000 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  269,000  in  1914  to 
223,000  in  1918  does  not  represent  the  actual  loss.  Undernourished 
and  young  cows  in  the  1918  count  take  the  place  of  well-nourished, 
mature  ones  in  the  1911  count.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  svrine 
froni  201,000  in  1917  to  82,000  in  1918  better  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  Odense's  live-stock  industry  suffered  in  the  past  year. 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  central  powers. 
This  Ifas  caused  the  price  of  both  live  and  slauglitered  animals  to  be 
very  high.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  first-class  cow  on  the 
Odense  cattle  market  brought  about  $185.  In  the  autumn  the  same 
animal  brought  $320  or  more.  At  the  end  of  the  year  prices  very 
naturally  fell. 

The  future,  although  uncertain,  seems  to  projiiise  fa^■orab]y  for  the 
Odense  cattle  industry.  The  redeemed  Provinces  to  the  south,  Eus- 
sia,  and  Germany  all  offer  fields  for  possible  expansion,  and  the  jdis- 
trict's  cattle-breeding  association  is  novv'  laying  extensive  plans  for 
entering  these  fields. 

Large  Production  of  Butter. 

In  normal  times  butter  is  the  most  important  food  product  of  the 
island  of  Fyen.  The  average  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  higher  here 
than  in  any  other  section  of  Denmark.  For  1914  this  average  was 
2,941  kilos  ((),484  pounds)  per  cow,  but  the  quantity  has  fallen  since. 
The  average  for  the  whole  country  in  1914  was  2,015  kilos  (5,705 
pounds)  per  cow,  but  in  1918  it  was  only  2,010  kilos  (4,431  pounds). 
The  average  nuinber  of  kilos  of  butter  produced  annuall}'  by  the  Dan- 
ish milk  cow  was  109  (240  pounds)  in  1914,  lOG  (234  pounds)  in  1916, 
and  79  (174  pounds)  in  1918.  The  total  milk  production  for  this  dis- 
trict fell  from  434,000  metric  tons  in  1914  to  380,000  tons  in  1917  and 
255,000  tons  in  1918. 
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Butter  prices  varied  greatly  in  1917  and  rose  during  the  first  part 
of  1918.  A  law  of  November  1, 1918,  made  the  prices  on  butter,  milk, 
cream,  and  cheese  the  same  for  all  Denmark.  The  price  per  half 
kilo  (1.1  pounds)  averaged  48  cents  for  1917  and  G5  cents  for  1918, 
the  price  fixed  on  November  1  being  74  cents. 

Although  the  suppl}^  of  butter  was  rationed  throughout  the  3'ear, 
each  person  being  limited  to  about  half  a  pound  a  week,  there  was 
still  a  small  amount  exported  from  this  district  (over  Copenhagen). 
The  price  on  this  butter  was  still  higher,  but  two-fifths  of  the  surplus 
price  went  to  the  Government. 

The  main  customer  for  Odense  butter  has  always  been  Great 
Britain,  of  whose  total  butter  import  more  than  40  per  cent  has 
ordinaril}'  come  from  Denmark.  There  is  much  local  pride  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  superior  quality  recognized  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  butter  will  continue 
to  hold  its  position  among  Odense  dairy  products,  for  the  new  order 
of  things  may  demand  a  milk  export  and  margarine  ma}^  become  a 
stronger  competitor  for  butter.  This  expectation  explains  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  cooperative  dairies  have  already  experimented 
with  milk  in  powdered  or  condensed  form. 
Reduced  Production  of  Pork. 

After  butter,  pork  is  Odense's  most  important  food  product  in 
normal  times.  In  fact  the  two  lines  are  connected,  as  the  refuse  from 
the  butter — skimmed  milk — has  been  advantageously  used  to  pro- 
duce good  pork.  Two  important  factors  in  the  pork  production  have 
been  the  imports  of  grain  for  feed  from  the  United  States  and  the 
consumption  of  practically  the  entire  export  of  bacon  by  England, 
where  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  bacon  imported  in  normal  times 
has  been  Danish.  After  the  supply  of  American  grain  failed  and 
the  swine  had  been  slaughtered  in  large  numbers,  there  was  prac- 
tically' no  Danish  bacon  for  export.  In  fact,  the  1918  supply  was 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  this  district,  and  the  supply  was  rationed 
as  in  other  parts  of  Denmark.  Such  a  restriction  was  felt  here  more 
than  it  would  be  in  the  United  States,  because  pork  is  much  more 
generall}'  eaten,  owing  to  climatic  conditions. 

Prices  on  pork  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  comparatively 
low,  namely,  46  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  for  first-class  animals, 
slanghtered  weight,  but  by  the  beginning  of  May  this  price  had 
risen  to  62  cents  and  in  November  the  price  for  all  Denmark  was 
set  at  75  cents.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties  necessitating  the  reduction 
of  pork  production,  the  farmers  have  tried  to  hold  their  best  stock 
for  future  breeding  purposes  in  the  hope  that  Danish  pork  will 
eventually  find  its  former  market.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 
this  can  be  regained.  The  following  figures  of  imports  of  pork  into 
England,  taken  from  the  English  paper,  The  Grocer,  show  how 
American  pork  has  sujjplanted  Danish  in  the  British  market: 


Countries  of  origin. 

1914 

1916 

1918 

Denmark 

Cwt. 

2,714,800 

1,523,000 

342,300 

518,000 

Cwt. 
1.041,600 
4,004,400 
1, .594, 100 

195,800 

Cwt. 
21,. 500 

United  States 

8,645,300 

Canada 

1,719,300 
91,800 

All  other  countries 

Total 

5,098,100 

7,455,900 

10,477,900 
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Here  we  see  England's  demand  doubling  during  the  war,  while  the 
amount  Denmark  supplies  is  reduced  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  what 
it  was.  It  is  maintained  here,  however,  that  the  American  bacon  is 
less  popular  than  the  Danish  and  that  the  latter  will  regain  its  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  thei'e  is  a  surplus  for  export. 

Cooperative  Slaughterhouse  Has  a  Good  Year. 

Odense's  cooperative  shiughterhouse  had  a  prosperous  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  by-products  of  the  industry  (sausages  and 
conserves),  as  well  as  the  sale  of  slaughtered  animals  other  than 
hogs,  brought  in  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  shortage 
in  swine.  Onlv  10,700  hogs  v.crc  slaughtered  in  1918,  as  compared 
with  94,800  in  1917  and  120,100  in  1911. 

The  earnings  of  the  society  are  generally  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers according  to  the  number  of  swine  delivered  for  slaughter,  but 
in  1918  this  division  was  not  considered  a  fair  basis.  As  most  of  the 
swine  were  delivered  to  the  factory  before  May,  the  earnings  for 
that  part  of  the  year  were  divided  as  usual,  and  each  member  re- 
ceived a  pa\mient  of  abou.t  $G  for  each  hog  delivered  before  that  time. 
The  earnings  for  the  rest  of  the  year  have  been  placed  in  the  slaugh- 
terhouse reserve  and  insurance  fund. 

German  Purchase  of  Horses. 

Ther?  has  never  been  such  interest  in  horse  breeding  in  this  dis- 
trict as  during  1918.  The  price  on  Danish  horses  during  1917  varied 
from  $100  to  $150  each,  but  this  amount  began  to  increase  imme- 
diately after  January,  1918,  until  an  ordinary  good  horse  in  July 
cost  as  much  as  $1,000,  or  about  four  times  the  normal  price. 

A  commission  from  Germany  came  to  the  district  about  every  tAvo 
weeks,  making  purchases  to  replace  the  horses  lost  in  the  conflict.  Busi- 
ness was  verj^  lively  until  the  truce  was  signed,  and  a  considerable  sum 
has  been  netted  horse  raisers  here.  Most  of  these  horses  were  raised 
for  the  German  trade,  so  that  the  district  has  not  suffered  any  con- 
siderable shortage  on  this  account.  Although  the  truce  has  returned 
large  numbers  of  horses  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  it  is  thought  that 
there  Avill  still  be  opportunities  for  this  export.  Expressions  of 
satisfaction  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Danish  horses  have  been  heard 
from  Germany.  There  is  great  interest  in  all  branches  of  the  animal 
industry  here,  especially  in  the  production  of  superior  stock. 

Crop  Yield  Below  Normal. 

The  summer  of  1918  was  unfavorable  for  crops,  although  grain 
yielded  better  than  in  1917.  After  a  long  dry  period  the  rain  came 
in  time  to  saA'e  the  cro]:)s,  but  the  wet  weather  continued  for  so  long 
that  harvesting  was  difficult  and  the  yield  below^  normal. 

Winter  Avheat  gave  the  best  yield — a  little  over  middling.  Rye 
was  under  middling,  although  better  than  in  1917.  Both  spring  bar- 
ley and  oats  yielded  considerably  less  than  usual.  Turnips  and  sugar 
beets  gaAC  a  yield  below  middling;  but  the  potato  crop  was  larger 
than  usual,  because  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop,  many  vacant  lots  in  the  towns  beiiig  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  part  of  the  potato  crop  was  made  into  flour  by  a  factory  in 
Svendboi'g,  which  in  a  seven-month  season  converted  about  30,000 
barrels  of  potatoes  into  meal.  The  dry  summer  reduced  the  grass 
and  hay  crop  to  about  one-half  of  the  ordinary  amounts. 
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Prices  paid  for  grain  during  1918  do  not  encourage,  the  extension 
of  acreage.  However,  if  the  present  war  measures  setting  a  govern- 
mental maximal  price  on  grain  should  be  abolished,  it  should  pay  to 
encourage  the  production  of  grain  for  fodder.  The  root  crops  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  nourishment  of  farm  animals  during 
the  past  year,  and  their  cultivation  will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged 
in  the  future. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  yields  for  cereal  and  fodder 
crops  in  this  district  for  1917  and  1918  (considerably  under  normal 
for  both  years),  with  comparative  figures  for  the  whole  of  Den- 
mark : 


Crops. 


CEREALS. 

Wheat -  - . 

Rye I 

Barley 

Oats - •-<-•- 

Mixed  oats  and  barley .' 

Buckwheat 

Peas 

Total 

FODDER. 

Potatoes 

Carrots ■. 

Beets 

Kohl-rabi 

Turnips 

Sugar  beets 

Chicory  beets 

Field  hay 

Meadow  hay 

Straw 

Total 

Grand  total 


Odense  district. 


1917 


Metric  tons. 
18,700 
26,100 

09,  eoo 

57, 000 

49, 500 

100 

700 


221,700 


51,700 

4,900 

1,015,300 

447,800 

234,300 

153, 200 

9,800 

09,300 

39,400 

197, 900 


1918 


Metric  Ion!?. 
25, 000 
39,  SOO 
77, TOO 
55, 800 
55,800 
100 
1,200 


255,300 


04,700 

6,  COO 

1,048,100 

267,  200 

156,  COO 

154, 200 

10, 800 

36,900 

30, 000 

279,  €00 


2,223,600 


2,445,300 


2,054,700 


2,310,000 


Denmark. 


1918 


M( 


'trie  tons. 
172,  .300 
323,300 
467,400 
(i03, 400 
324,900 
2,700 
11,400 


1,905,400 


105, 100 
129, 600 
266,700 
559,400 
334, 500 
944,400 
24,400 
343, 400 
412,300 
195, 600 


17,315,400 


19, 220, 800 


Interest  iji  Seed  Production — Tobacco  Growing. 

As  far  as  export  is  concerned,  Odense's  principal  crop  under  nor- 
mal conditions  is  seed.  There  are  a  number  of  seed  firms,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  L.  Daehnfeldt  &  Co.,  not  only  the  largest  seed 
concern  in  Denmark,  but  in  Scandinavia.  In  the  past  decade  many 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  take  up  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  now  it  can  be  said  that  seed  (grass,  root,  vegetable,  and  flower) 
is  probably  Odense's  most  distinctive  agricultural  product.  Seed 
export  has,  however,  been  practically  prohibited  during  1917  and 
1918. 

Denmark's  Tobacco  District. 

The  war  has  encouraged  the  production  of  a  neW'  agricultural 
crop,  namely,  tobacco.  The  shortage  of  the  imported  article  brought 
the  inferior  native  product  into  use.  From  1916  to  1917  the  acreage 
increased  by  about  60  per  cent,  and  in  1918  it  again  increased  con- 
siderably. Other  parts  of  the  country  have  tried  the  introduction 
of  this  plant,  but  99  .per  cent  of  the  total  tobacco  acreage  of  Denmark 
(about  520  acres  in  1917)  lies  in  the  Odense  district.  The  demand  for 
tobacco  has  in  the  meantime  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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price  for  the  1918  crop  averaged  about  $1,60  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds^, 
or  three  times  tlie  1917  price.  The  1917  crop  was  about  364  tons. 
Dried  tobacco  is  subject  to  a  tax,  whicli  netted  the  Government  $14,- 
650  in  1917.  Tobacco  growing-  is  not  thought  to  have  a  future  here, 
as  tlio  imported  article  is  again  appearing  on  the  market  and  the 
home  grown  can  not  compete. 

Fruit  Harvest — Fishery  Catch  Reduced. 

There  was  a  good  fruit  liarvest  of  ])lums,  j)ears,  and  apples  in  the 
autumn  of  1918.  Strawberries  and  raspberries,  of  which  there  are 
usuall}'  so  many  during  the  summer,  were  largely  bought  up  by  the 
canning  factories.  These  factories  also  manufactured  a  great  deal 
of  plum  and  apple  marmalade  in  preparation  for  another  war  win- 
ter. Canning  in  private  homes  was  much  hindered  by  a  shortage 
of  sugar. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Denmark,  the  fisheries  in  this  district  supply 
considerable  food  for  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  export, 
a  large  part  of  which  has  gone  to  Germany.  Statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  dangers  from  mines  have  in- 
creased the  annual  catch  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  fish- 
eries here  are  of  much  less  importance  than  agriculture  and  can  not 
be  compared  with  similar  activities  along  the  coast  of  Jutland. 

Increased  Use  of  Peat. 

In  1918  peat  established  its  place  as  a  fuel  more  firmly  than  ever. 
It  is  used  now  by  nearly  all  the  industries,  by  the  private  railroads, 
and  in  the  country  districts,  where  it  is  practically  the  only  fuel. 
Twelve  million  peat  bricks  were  taken  from  Odense's  marshes  in 
1918.  Of  these  about  one-third  were  used  by  the  city  and  the  rest 
by  private  families.  The  electrical  works  of  the  town  of  Svend- 
borg  have  successfully  used  ])eat  gas  instead  of  petroleum.  As  a 
locomotive  fuel  it  proved  to  have  some  disadvantages,  requiring  a 
large  boiler  and  giving  off  numy  sparks. 

Peat  producers  hav«  complained  that  the  Government's  maximal 
price  on  this  article  has  made  its  manufacture  difficult.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  fuel  oil  for  the  i^eat  machines,  and  other  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  increased.  The  result  has  been  a  number  of  failures, 
and  the  production  will  undoubtedly  fall  oif  in  1919,  especially  Avith 
the  increased  import  of  coal.  However,  the  quality  of  peat  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  four  years,  and  more  has  been 
learned  of  its  possibilities.  It  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly  figure 
much  more  than  previously  as  an  economic  factor  here.  Leading 
peat  producers  say  that  their  greatest  need  is  for  a  machine  which 
can  press  the  Avater  from  the  peat  immediately,  so  that  the  cutting 
of  this  material  can  be  continued  during  the  whole  year.  Such  a 
machine  would  at  once  come  into  use  all  over  Denmark 

Increase  in  Unemployment — Many  New  Public  Projects. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  about  2,000  laborers  out  of 
work  at  one  time  in  this  town.  Avhich  has  a  population  of  47,000.  The 
total  number  of  unemployed  for  the  year  was  about  13,000,  as  against 
14,000  in  1917.  In  1916  there  were  very  few  cases  of  unemployment. 
Prospects  brightened  toward  the  close  of  1918,  as  a  number  of  the 
long-delayed  raw  stuffs  were  already  on  the  way  from  abroad  and 
factories  were  beginning  to  take  on  their  old  forces. 
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Very  substantial  relief  is  afforded  those  out  of  employment  in  Den- 
mark/ Tlie  official  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  town  of  Odense  for  the 
support  of  this  class  from  November,  1917,  to  March,  1919,  is  given 
as  $130,000. 

The  presence  of  so  much  unused  capital  has  given  rise  to  many 
projects  of  expansion,  both  public  and  private,  in  spite  of  the  actual 
lack  of  materials  and  the  high  cost  of  labor.  The  various  towns  are 
planning  more  imposing  public  buildings,  schools,'  parks,  and  road 
improvements.  A  railroad  is  being  seriously  considered  for  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  island.  The  port  towns  are  all  eager  to  increase  or 
improve  their  harbor  facilities.  Those  lying  tmvard  Schleswig  have 
been  planning  for  closer  connections  with  the  redeemed  Danish 
Provinces.  Odense's  canal  harbor  is  to  be  considerably  deepened. 
[See  Co3iMERCE  Reports  for  Mar.  19,  1919.]  The  falling  off  of  trade 
has  greatly  reduced  tliis  source  of  income  during  the  past  yeal-.  - 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  city  during  1918  were  for  (1) 
coal,  (2)  pensions  to  unemployed,  and  (3)  wages  to  officers,  clerks, 
and  employees,  especially  extra  wages  to  meet  the  increased  living 
expenses.  These  items  have  also  been  figured  high  in  estimating  the 
budget  for  1919.  ^  •■ 

Increase  in  Wealth  Raises  Standard  of  Living. 

The  increase  in  general  wealth  has  created  a  demand  for  more  con- 
veniences and  better  living  facilities,  and  thus  has  emphasized  the 
lack  of  actual  raw  materials.  The  telephone  compan}^  reports  an 
increase  of  one-third  in  the  number  of  telephone  subscribers  from 
the  agricultural  districts  and  one-fifth  from  the  towns.  A  lack  of 
copper  wire  greatly  hampered  the  desired  expansion,  but  this  need 
has  been  relieved  since  the  beginning  of  1919. 

The  lack  of  metals  in  general  has  been  very  marked  in  a  district 
where  there  are  no  mines,  and  all  sources  have  been  tapped.  Fine 
copper  kettles  and  heirlooms  have  been  melted  down.  Churches  sold 
their  lead  roofs  until  the  Government  regulated  this  speculation  by 
law  in  order  to  stop  the  dismantlement  of  these  century-old  places  of 
worship. 

The  pressing  need  for  house  room  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  general  wealth  and  the  resulting  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing.    Farmers  and  fishermen  have  moved  into  better  and  more  ex- 
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pensive  quarters  and  the  same  movement  has  occurred  all  along  the 
line. 

Although  there  was  more  building  going  on  in  1918  than  in  any 
year  of  the  previous  decade,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  raw 
material,  the  house  supply  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  In 
the  town  of  Odense  there  were  more  than  270  new  apartments  erected 
in  the  year  ending  August,  1918,  but  there  were  still  as  many  as  150 
families  at  one  time  quartered  in  barracks.  Ten  new  bai'racks  for 
the  homeless  were  erected  in  the  fall  of  1918  by  one  of  the  building 
associations.  There  are  three  of  these  associations  which  finance 
most  of  the  house  building  here,  the  city  governmeiit  itself  not  having 
undertaken  such  projects,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  Danish 
towns. 

The  shortage  of  house  room  can  not  be  even  partially  attributed 
to  an  influx  of  foreigner,  as  is  the  case  in  Copenhagen.  There  are 
practicall}'  no  foreigners  residing  here  except  a  few  Polish  laborers. 
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Odense  Has  Little  Direct  Foreign  Trade. 

Trade  statistics  have  not  been  i)ublished  since  the  war  began,  bnt 
even  if  they  -svere  published  for  tliis  district  tliey  woukl  give  a  very 
inadecjiuite  idea  of  Odonse's  foreign  commerce.  Tlie  reason  is  that 
the  larger  part  of  both  exports  and  imports  come  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen. Some  imports  come  by  rail  from  Germany,  entering  Denmark 
on  the  mainland. 

There  are  12  ports  with  custondionses  on  the  islands  forming  this 
district,  but  the  most  important  of  them,  the  port  of  Odense,  can  ac- 
commodate boats  of  only  2,000  tons  dead-weight.  As  rail  connections 
make  the  big  lines  at  Copenhagen  easily  accessible,  these  routes  are 
genera  Uy  preferred. 

Shipments  of  butter  or  pork  to  England,  of  live  cattle  and  horses 
to  Germany,  or  of  garden  seed  to  the  United  States  usually  go  by 
way  of  Copenhagen.  There  have  been  no  direct  shipments  to  the 
United  States  since  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  here,  but  ship- 
ments of  seed  have  been  made  through  Copenhagen.  Smaller  ships, 
with  fertilizers  from  Germany,  iron  from  Sweden,  or  oil  cakes  froui 
the  United  States,  have  come  direct  to  this  district.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  even  less  than  usual  has  been  entered  directly 
through  the  ports  of  Odense.  Many  wares  are  again  transshipped  by 
boat  from  the  capital  to  Odense,  but  this  water  route  is  so  little  used 
that  there  is  no  passenger  traffic. 

Suggestions  to  American  Business  Men. 

What  is  the  best  manner  for  an  American  firm  to  reach  a  Dan- 
ish provincial  district  like  Odense  so  that  its  wares  will  find  a 
ready  and  continued  sale  and  mutual  satisfaction  will  be  assured? 
Two  large  American  business  concerns,  a  sewing-machine  firm  and  a 
shoe  firm,  have  alread}'  answered  this  question.  Both  of  these  en- 
terprises have  had  a  warehouse  Avith  a  stock  of  goods  always  ready 
for  delivery  in  Copenhagen.  In  addition  the  shoe  firm  has  had 
a  provincial  depot  and  the  sewing  machine  a  depot  in  all  the  larger 
provincial  cities.  Both  firms  have  carried  on  a  successful  competi- 
tion with  German  wares  when  Germany  w'as  able  to  produce  a  fairly 
good  article  for  a  smaller  price. 

A  Avarehouse  in  Copenhagen,  with  perhaps  a  branch  in  Odense, 
from  which  goods  could  be  delivered  without  delay  after  the  placing 
of  the  order,  would  help  a  large  institution  obtain  a  foothold  here. 
An  American  of  Scandinavian  origin  would  seem  the  most  suitable 
agent  to  be  in  charge  of  such  a  warehouse.  In  connection  with  ma- 
chines, automobiles,  or  bicycles,  the  warehouses  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  parts.  This  of  course  applies  only  to  goods  that  might 
be  sold  here  on  a  large  scale.  Among  the  American  manufactures 
for  which  it  would  seem  that  the  market  could  be  greatly  increased 
may  be  mentioned  automobiles,  agricultural  machinery,  cycles,  cotton 
and  cotton  cloth,  dyestuffs,  fertilizers,  office  supplies,  shoes,  silk,  to- 
bacco, underwear,  and  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

American  wools  will  find  a  strong  competitor  in  the  English  wools,; 
which  have  w^on  considerable  favor  because  of  their  soft  quality. 
In  shoes  and  certain  other  goods  it  may  be  said  that  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  has  now  increased  the  chances  for  an  article  of  better 
quality. 
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Handbooks  for  Civil  Engineers — Credit  System. 

Detailed  American  handbooks  for  the  general  use  of  civil  engineers 
would  be  a  welcome  aid  in  the  introduction  of  American  electrical 
installation  materials  and  other  mechanical  devices.  One  engineer 
recently  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  handbook  in  English 
as  thorough  as  the  German  handbooks.  This  engineer  sought  the 
English  or  American  textbook  from  preference,  but  finally  had  to 
resort  to  the  German.  These  German  textbooks  have  naturally 
favored  the  use  of  German  materials. 

A  more  liberal  credit  system  would  do  much  to  help  the  American 
commercial  cause.  A  great  deal  of  trade  was  won  by  German  mer- 
chants because  they  were  such  liberal  creditors.  Three  manths' 
credit  or.  a  reduction  of  2  per. cent  for  .pajanent  within  30  days  is 
the  usual;  arrangement  here.  Business  is  practically  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Danes,  and  the  business,  morale  can  b©  said  tq  be.  high.  The 
time  seems  opportune  for  an  introduction  of  American  goods.  Old 
markets  are  closed,  and  the  general  feeling  toward  the  United  States 
is  friendly.  , ,  t 
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